CHAPTER  VIII

the 2d of September, General McClellan was assigned
to the " command of the fortifications of Washington, and of
all the troops for the defense of the Capital." Three days later
General Pope was relieved of his command, and the Army
of Virginia was merged in the Army of the Potomac. Of
this army, General Sigel's corps became the Eleventh. Be-
tween the 4th and 7th of September, General Lee crossed the
Potomac for the purpose of invading Maryland, and in Wash-
ington an army was hastily put together to march forth and
beat him. General Sigel's corps, the Eleventh, was kept within
the fortifications for the immediate protection of the Capital
City. The corps had been greatly reduced in strength by heavy
losses on the battlefield, as well as by sickness caused by the
extraordinary fatigues of the recent campaign. Now it was
still further weakened by the withdrawal of General Milroy's
brigade, which was sent to West Virginia to protect railroads
and to hunt bushwhackers. General Milroy was, if I remember
rightly, an Indianian, gaunt of appearance and strikingly
Western in character and manners. When he met the enemy
he would gallop up and down his front, fiercely shaking
his fist at the " rebel scoundrels over there," and calling them
all sorts of outrageous names. His favorite word of com-
mand was: " Pitch in, boys; pitch in!" And he would "pitch
in " at the head of his men, exposing himself with the utmost
recklessness. He was a man of intense patriotism. He did not
fight as one who merely likes fighting. The cause for which he
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